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[Roman Lighthouse, Church, and Trenches in Dover Castle.—From a Sketch taken on the spot, 1839.] 


Tue above engraving represents the present appearance of 
a building remarkable as being not only the most ancient 
specimen of the architecture of the Romans now existing 
in Great Britain, but almost the earliest building con- 
structed of masonry in a regular manner that was erected 
in this country. 

Standing on the most elevated portion of the hill on 
which the Castle of Dover is situated, it forms a con- 
spicuous object visible for miles around, and for the last 
1800 yegrs has served as a landmark to guide the mari- 
ner to the shores of England. The hill itself, one of the 
long chain of white cliffs which bind the southern shores 
of England, rises nearly perpendicularly from the sea to 
& height of more than 300 feet ; and, being divided from 
the neighbouring hills by deep valleys on the south-west 
and north-east, as well as by abrupt declivities on nearly 
every part but the west, or north-west, which has a more 
gentle declivity, it may be said to form a promontory, 
the bold appearance of which realises Shakspere’s descrip- 
hon of that cliff in the vicinity of Dover— 

o whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the coufined deep.” 


The cliff to which the poet is supposed to have alluded 
Vox. VIII, 


‘presents more evidences of strength than elegance. 





is, however, traditionally said to have been one of rather 
a remarkable form, situated at some distance to the south- 
west of the town. 

Dover Castile, like most ancient buildings which have 
been maintained for purposes of a rough kind of utility, 
The 
different portions of this pile of buildings have been 
erected at various times, and generally without any regard 
to appearance ; yet the effect from a distance is perhaps 
more imposing than if the strictest architectural propor- 
tions and uniformity of style had been observed; and 
even on a nearer view the spectator cannot fail to admire 
the picturesque character of the scene. Taking in nearly 
the whole of the level part on the summit of the hill, the 
castle walls enclose an area of nearly 30 acres, on which 
towers and keeps and walls of Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
construction are wildly mingled with structures of more 
modern date, which the exigences of the garrison have 
from time to time caused to be added to the original plan. 

Having before given some account of the Town and 
Castle of Dover (see vol. ii., page 57), we shall now con 
fine our remarks, principally, to some of the very earliest 
buildings, which still remain within the walls of the 
castle to attest the antiquity of the fortress. 
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It has been supposed that the Britons, before they 
were invaded by the Romans, had erected something 
like a castle or stronghold on the site of the present 
fortress; and it has been said that on such a foundation 
Julius Caesar caused a more substantial and effective build- 
ing to be constructed. But it would require little pains 
to show that the Britons, living in a very low state of 
civilization; were so unacquainted with the means by 
which other nations sought to protect themselves from 
the encroachments of enemies, and so totally ignorant of 
the most necessary arts of life, as to be unequal to the 
task which some modern autiquaries have assigned them. 
With respect to the second supposition, a brief considera- 
tion will be sufficient to convince us that the tradition 
which ascribes the erection of a fort on this spot to Cesar, 
is at least destitute of probability, if it be not founded in 
error. 

Ceesar has himself left us a very graphic account of his 
visit to these shores ; and if we compare his narrative with 
the geography of the coast, we shall scarcely fail in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that the place of his landing was 
not at that point of the coast where Dover now stands, 
but at a considerable distance from it to the north-east. 
It is true that he appears on his first arrival to have sailed 
straight for the point now occupied by the town (the sea 
at that time flowing nearly close to the rocks called 
the “ Heights,” from which it has since receded) ; but he 
there met with such a resistance from the natives, that he 
was compelled to withdraw his men from the reach of 
their missiles. He now held a council of war, and even- 
tually ordered the vessels to proceed round to a place 
about seven miles farther, where a capacious bay between 
the Isle of Thanet and the cliff near Walmer Castle 
appeared to offer a less hazardous place for the disem- 
barkation of the troops. But here again he met with a 
vigorous resistance, and finding the attempts of his me: 
to force a landing ineffectual, they were recalled, and the 
galleys again sent farther on. The third attempt was 
made at a part of the shore where the Isle of Thanet 
was ‘divided from the mainland by a large estuary (at 
that time sufficiently deep and spacious to allow vessels to 
pass through, and thus avoid going round the Foreland). 
Here, after a sharp struggle, he succeeded in effecting a 
landing, and being now able to cope with the natives to 
more advantage, he very soon put them to the rout. 

But although he thus effected a landing, and afterwards 
obtained various successes in his expeditions against the 
natives, he found himself so harassed by them and by 
the savage condition of the country, as well as from 
anxiety for the safety of his ships, that he was glad to 
avail himself of the earliest opportunity for taking his 
departure. This occurred in the 55th year before the 
Christian sera. 

In the ensuing year he made another visit to Britain, 
and, coming better prepared, was enabled to achieve greater 
success, but even on this second expedition he did not 

stay long in the island, and we heve no account of his 
having erected a fortress on the hill where the remains 
stand which have caused so much speculation. He cer- 
tainly alludes to the completion of his camp before he 
attempted to penetrate into the country, but we have 
every reason to believe that this was near the spot where 
he landed, and where his ships required protection. 

There was a considerable interval between the evacua- 
tion of the island by Julius Caesar and the next visitation 
of the Romans. It was not till the third year of the reign 
of Claudius, that that emperor determined to invade Bri- 
tain for the purpose of annexing it to the empire. Aulus 
Plautius accordingly was sent to Britain for this purpose, 
with such legions as could be spared from the service in 
Gaul, and he succeeded in subjugating a considerable 
portion of the country. He reduced it to the form of a 
province; and having placed several of his veteran officers 
as governors of different districts, concluded he had 
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effected the object for which he had been sent. But man 
of the natives having rebelled against the Roman authority, 
Publius Ostorius Scapula was sent, in the year 49, to 
repress the insurrectionary movements of the Britons. [y 
this he partially succeeded ; and in order to preserve the 
tranquillity to which the country had been reduced, as 
well as to suppress any further manifestation of ill-will, 
he proceeded to erect several forts in different parts of the 
country. 

This is the first authentic account of there being any 
Roman masonry in the kingdom; and it is from this 
sera we may date the commencement of the works on the 
Castle Hill. 

The plan of the fortifications erected by the Romans 
may be easily traced by the present remains. The space 
enclosed by them did not exceed the length of 400 feet, 
by about 140 feet in the greatest width. It was in the 
form of an oval, surrounded by a deep ditch and a high 
parapet ; and although little more appears to have existed 
as a means of defence, the natural strength of the position 
was of more importance than a more extensive plan of 
fortification would have been, deprived of such an advan- 
tage. . The octagonal building seen in the engraving is 
supposed to have been a lighthouse, and was probably 
erected not less for the purpose of commemorating their 
conquest, than of affording assistance to merchants and 
others passing over from the continent. This editice is 
of a square form in the interior, the sides being about 14 
feet wide, while the thickness of the walls is equal to 10 
feet. It is probable it was originally constructed higher 
than it now appears, though it is impossible now to say 
whether such was the fact. ‘The entrance to the north- 
east is about six feet wide, the passage being arched and 
in good preservation ; but the windows above have been 
altered, repaired, aud disfigured, so that it is scarcely 

ssible to recognise them asa part of the original build- 
ing. The structure of this tower is peculiar, as the 
materials consist of blocks of a stalactical concretion, 
mingled with tiles. This tower was made a place of 
defence in the time of William the Conqueror, when it 
underwent several alterations; and it was repaired in 
the year 1259 by Richard de Grey, the constable of the 
castle. Since that time it has been allowed to take its 
chance of preservation against time and weather, both of 
which it has bravely resisted ; but we are afraid, if it does 
not shortly succumb to the elements, it will be destroyed 
by the hand of man, as antiquarian tyros are carrying it 
away piecemeal. 

Adjoining the lighthouse is a building which for 
many ages was used as a church, and which appears 
to have been erected either by the Romans or with the 
materials of some other edifice constructed by them. 
There is a tradition which ascribes its erection to the piety 
of Lucius, a king of Britain, who is said to have been 
converted to Christianity about the year 172. Though 
this may be doubted, it is certain that at a very early 
period it was used as a church. The Romans occu- 
pied a church on this spot until they quitted the coun- 
try in the year 446; but whether that was the same 
building as the one still remaining, we must probably 
for ever remain in ignorance. It has also beer™ said to 
have been afterwards occupied by St. Austin and his 
followers, by permission of Ethelbert. So at Jeast the 
monkish chronicles inform us; but it has been supposed 
by modern antiquarians, and with probability, to have 
been pulled down and rebuilt by some of the masons or 
architects who arrived from the Continent in the eighth 
century, after St. Austin had succeeded in planting the 
Christian religion in Britain. After the time of William !. 
(when John de Fienes, the constable of the castle, placed 
three chaplains in the church), we often find mention 
made of it ; and several of the officers connected with the 
castle have been buried there. 

_ The building is in the form of a cross, with a square 
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tower rising over the intersection formed by the transept 
and the body, which is supported by four pillars. The 
length of the body of the church to the tower is sixty 
feet. 

The tower, which in the engraving is seen in the dis- 
tance, forms part of the Norman additious to the castle, 
which surround the old Roman fortification to a consider- 
able extent. Indeed the space occupied on the Castle 
Hill by the Romans is very confined in comparison with 
the works of after-ages, which, as we have said, occupy 
thirty acres of ground. For an account of these we must 
refer to our former article. 


NOTES ON THE NEW FOREST.—No. II. 
‘Continued from No. 491.] 


From the high down betwixt Caduam and Hale two 
heights or summit-levels ramify, the one ranging in irre- 
gular lines southward, and reaching the sea at High Cliff, 
about two miles to the eastward of Christchurch harbour, 
aud the other ranging south-eastward by Lyndhurst, and 
onwards between the Lymington river on the west and 
the Beaulieu river on the east, and subsiding into level 
ground, within a short distance of the Solent, opposite 
the Isle of Wight. These are the two principal elevations, 
or ridges of summit-level, in the Forest, but branches of 
them extend through the different parts of it, as one from 
the southerly ridge extends towards Lymington, between 
the Forest Avon on the west and the Lymington river on 
the east, and a second from the same extends along the 
western bank of ‘the Avon to near Hurst Castle. From 
the southerly ridge a branch extends along the margin 
of the Southampton Water, and another to the west of 
that, between the Blackwater and the Beaulieu. None of 


those ridges are of such elevation as to merit the appellation 
even of a hill; but they produce an agreeable varicty of 
surface, especially in the cultivated parts, and in those of 


the Forest where the soil is of tolerably good quality, and 
the woods alternate with lawns. 

» We have said that che margin of the Forest, those parts 
of the district which are private property and which pro- 
bably never were afforested, are the most beautiful of the 
whole; and they contribute not a little to heighten the 
interest of the peculiar parts of the Forest, from the con- 
trast which they afford at exceedingly short distances. 
The shores, from Redbridge along the Southampton 
Water to Calshot, and thence along the Solent to Hurst 
Castle, are unquestionably the most beautiful, and per- 
haps the most highly cultivated in the whole district. 
Along the whole of this coast, which may be about six 
and twenty miles in length, there is an exceedingly pleas- 
ing alternation of wood, open field, mansion or villa, and 
cottage or village, which, being near the margin of the 
still waters, and not exposed to any violent action of the 
sea or to the turbulence of storms, is peculiarly fresh 
and pleasant. Nowhere along this line are there any 
cliffs or bold shores; the surface slopes gradually down 
to the water’s edge, and trees upon it thrive so well, that, 
when the tide is in and the water still, the reflection of 
them is given from it as from a faithful mirror. There 
is no waste of the land at any single point along this 
whole line of coast. On the contrary, there is every- 
Where an accumulation, so that the banks of sludge 
Which margin the land are everywhere on the increase. 
In most places these mud-banks, which are of very con- 
siderable breadth at low-water, are so soft, that one 
cannot traverse them on foot with comfort or even with 
safety. Even when the tide is out, however, they do 
not present such scenes of desolation as are presented 
by the shore-banks of more turbv'ent seas; for they 
are in general so much covered oy Zostera, that at 
low-water they have some resemblance to green mea- 
dows. This “ grass-like sea-weed,” which is especially 
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abundant on the mud-banks along, he Solent, from Cal- 


475 


shot Castle to Hurst Castle, is a very favourite food with 
many of the swimming birds, especially with the differ- 
ent wild ducks, and this is the reason why such numbers 
of them resort to these banks during the inclement season. 
The common mallards and other ducks, not divers, 
which live chiefly upon vegetable food, frequent these 
banks when the tide is out; and this gives rise to 
a very severe and sometimes hazardous species of fowl- 
ing among the poorer inhabitants of the coast, who, even 
in the severest weather, remain all night in their skiffs, or 
wander on the banks supported by their mud-pattens 
(boards fastened to their feet), and thus incapacitate 
themselves for more regular and useful labour during the 
day. From Calshot north-eastward, along the iene of 
the Southampton Water, there is comparatively little of 
this kind of labour, as the banks there are narrower ; 
and there are scarcely any streams or estuaries which 
the birds can ascend, or find coyer wherein to rear 
their broods during the summer. Thus the south-east 
coast of the Forest, opposite the Isle of Wight, is rather 
a peculiar coast, or at least it has its counterpart only in 
the harbours of Langston and Chichester, to the eastward 
of Portsmouth. The Isle of Wight shore of the Solent, 
immediately opposite, bears no analogy to it; as that shore 
is scoured to the gravel and rock by the direct tide, the 
eddy of which brings and deposits the silt and mud 
upon the opposite shore of the New Forest. 

Some antiquaries, and among the rest Whittaker, in 
his‘ History of Manchester,’ who have endeavoured to draw 
geological conclusions from imperfectly understood state- 
ments in the ancient historians, have advanced the hypo- 
thesis that the Isle of Wight was once united to the New 
Forest, at some point a few miles to the westward of 
Calshot Castle, where there is a hard beach extending 
some distance into the water from the Island side of the 
Solent ; but the structure of the country in the direction 
of the heights and of the courses of the streams, and also 
all the changes which appear to have been brought about 
here by surface action, are against the probability of this 
hypothesis, though the pvint of its truth or falsehood is 
not one which we are called upon to discuss. All the 
“hards,”’ or grayelly beaches, which occur along the 
coasts of the Forest, are either continuations of similar 
strata from the land itself, or they are accumulations of 
pebbles which have been brought by the waters, at a 
time when the mud-banks were not so extensive as they 
are now. ‘The two points forming the boundaries of this 
peculiar coast, and upon which Henry VIII.’s castles of 
Calshot and Hurst are situated, are even now advancing 
gradually into the sea, and have been doing so ever since 
any observations of them were recorded. The deposit at 
Calshot consists chiefly of mud formed in the eddy west- 
ward of the castle, which is occasioned by both the flood 
and the ebb tide setting most strongly against the oppo- 
site shore in this part of Southampton Water. That at 
Hurst Castle is a little more singular, as it forms or re- 
ceives its increase upon the eastward side, and this ex- 
clusively of loose pebbles. It is probable that a portion 
of beach, more stubborn than the rest, had existed here 
before the shore to the eastward was so much silted up. 


(To be continued,} 





Cattle useful Precursors in a new Country.—Cattle may 
be justly calied the pioneers of emigration: they discover 
the best pasture and water ; they also serve to drain the soil 
in marshes: on the banks of rivers their deep tracks are 
filled up by each successive flood with alluvial deposit, 
which, being again trampled down by their footsteps, be- 
comes hard, which raises the banks of the streams so high 
that they ultimately confine it within its proper bed, which 
is deepened daily until it becomes of sufficient depth to 
carry off the water: they also improve the quality of both 
soil and grass.—Mann’s Australian Provinces. 
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RICHARD CROMWELL AND HIS WIFE. 
491. 


IIA 


—_ 


[Richard Cromwell.—From a Miniature by Cooper.] 


———— 


Ir appears that Mr. Major, who remained to the end of 
his days the steady and attached friend of Oliver, was in no 
sense offended by the statement of these prudential con- 
siderations ; and that Oliver consented to enlarge his con- 
ditions, and to provide for the somewhat improbable case 
of the old gentleman’s having a son. Still, however, 
sticking to his point that the Manor of Hursley should 
be settled upon Mistress Dorothy, his eldest daughter, 
“and her heirs, the heirs of her body.” On the 30th 
of March, Oliver, who was about entering upon a new 
field of conquest, says, “ The Lord dispose this great busi- 
ness (great between you and me) for good. You men- 
tion to send by the post on Tuesday. I shall speed things 
here as I may ; I am designed for Ireland, which will be 
speedy. I should be very glad to see things settled be- 
fore I go, if the Lord will.” On the 6th of April, Oliver 
complains of the law’s, or, rather, the lawyer’s delay ; 
and says that he shall expedite all that is to be done on 
his part, not knowing how soon he may be sent into 
Ireland. “ Sir,” he adds naively, “ my son had a great 
desire to come down and wait upon your daughter. J 
perceive he minds that more than to attend business 
here. T should be glad to see him settled and all things 
finished before I go.” On the 16th of the same month 
he writes again, explaining some misunderstandings 
which had delayed the business in Lincoln’s Inn, and 
requesting a clear understanding with Mr. Major. In 
this letter he says that his lands in Glamorganshire are 
little above 400/. per annum, and that 400/. per annum 
may be charged upon his manors in Gloucestershire and 
Monmouthshire, and he concludes by saying, “ Truly I 
would not willingly mistake, desiring to wait upon Pro- 
vidence in this business.”” In the course of a few weeks 
everything was settled, and Richard Cromwell, being 
happily married to Mistress Dorothy, took up his resi- 
dence on the Manor of Hursley in Hampshire. On the 
19th of July we find Oliver writing again to Richard 
Major, Esq., at Hursley, whom he now styles “ my very 
loving brother,” instead of “my worthy” or “ my 
esteemed good friend,”’ as before. The lord-general was 
then at Bristol on his way to Ireland, where he arrived 
on the 15th of August with his son-in-law Ireton. _ The 
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whole tone of this letter is cordial and affectionate, and 
not without a little of the writer’s homely pleasantry, 
“ T am very glad,” says he, “ of your welfare, and that 
our children have so good leisure to make a journey to 
eat cherries. Jt is very excusable in my daughter 
Dorothy: I hope she may have a very good pretence 
for it. I assure you, Sir, I wish her very ik an I 
believe she knows it. I pray you, tell her from m 
I expect she write often to me, by which I shall under- 
stand how all your family doth, and she will be kept in 
some exercise. I have delivered my son up to you, and 
I hope you will counsel him ; he will need it, and, in- 
deed, I believe he likes well what you say, and will be 
advised by you. J wish he may be serious ; the times 
require it. I hope my sister is in health, to whom | 
desire my very hearty affections and service may be 
presented, as also to my cousin Anne, to whom I wisha 
good husband. I desire my affections may be presented 
to all your family, to whom I wish a blessing from the 
Lord. I hope I shall have your prayers in the business 
to which I am called.” He must have felt that he had 
need of prayers. He was soon in the very thick of a 
desperate and cruel war, giving battles with his 9000 iron- 
sides to Irish forces as superior in number as they were 
inferior in everything else, storming towns, and fighting 
in the deadly breach, as at the memorable capture of 
Drogheda, on the 11th of September. Wexford wag 
taken in the same manner, and there, as at Drogheda, 
the Protestant troops disgraced their victory by a slaughter 
of the Papists. On the 13th of November we find 
the conqueror again writing to his “ beloved brother 
Richard Major.” The carnage he had witnessed, and 
the rude and horrible scenes in which he was living, 
made him yearn the more after the quiet of home. He 
says, “ I am not often at leisure now to salute my friends, 
_ unwilling to lose this opportunity—I take it only to 
et you know that you and your family are often in my 
prayers. I wish the young ones well, though they vouch- 
safe not to write tome. As for my son Dick, I do not 
much expect it from him, knowing his idleness, but I 
am angry with my daughter as a promise-breaker. Pray 
you, tell her so: but I hope she will redeem herself.” 
He then speaks thus modestly of his extraordinary cam- 
paign. “ It has pleased the Lord to give us, since the 
taking of Wexford, a good interest in Munster by the 
accession of Cork and Youghal, which are both submitted. 
Their commissioners are now with me. Divers other 
lesser garrisons are come in also. The Lord is wonder- 
ful in these things; ’tis his hand alone does them; O! 
that the praise might be ascribed to him. I have been 
crazy in my health, but the Lord is pleased to sustain 
me. I beg your prayers.” 

The conqueror wintered in Ireland, took the field by 
the end of January, 1650, and by the beginning of Apmil 
finished the war. On the 2nd of April he writes from 
Carrick, expressing his joy at what it hath pleased the 
Lord to deal to his daughter Dorothy (she had just been 
delivered of her first child), and again recommending his 
son to the counsel and guidance of his father-in-law. 
“ Some letters,” he says, “I have lately had from Dick 
that have a good savour: the Lord treasure up grace 
there, that out of that treasury he may bring forth good 
things.” It was not yet the piping time of peace with 
Oliver: he had subdued Ireland, but Scotland was still 
in arms for Charles II. On the 17th of July he writes 
to his very loving brother Richard Major, from Alnwick, 
in Northumberland, where he was resting for a moment 
on his rapid march to the borders. “I should be glad,” 
he says, “to hear how the little brat doth. I could chide 
both father and mother for their neglects of me; I know 
my son is idle, but I had better thoughts of Doll; I 
doubt now her husband hath spoiled her, I pray tell her 
so from me. If I had as good leisure as they, I should 
write sometimes. If my daughter be breeding, I will 
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excuse her, but not for her nursery. The Lord bless 
them. I hope you give my son good counsel ; I believe 
he needs it. He is in the dangerous time of his age, and 
it is a very vain world.” On the 4th of September, two 
days after gaining the great victory of Dunbar, which laid 
Scotland at his feet, Oliver wrote from the town of Dunbar 
to his loving brother at Hursley. “ Upon Wednesday,” 
he says, “we fought the Scottish army: they were in 
number, according to all computation, above 20,000; we 
hardly 11,000, having great sickness upon our army. 
After much appealing to God, the fight lasted above an 
hour. We killed (as most think) 3000, took near 10,000 
prisoners, all their train, about thirty guns great and 
small, besides bullet, match and powder, very consider- 
able officers, about 200 colours, above 10,000 arms ; lost 
not 30 men. This is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” 

After giving this brief account of the greatest of all his 
victories, with the exception, perhaps, of his “ crowning 
mercy” at Worcester that day twelvemonth, Cromwell 
proceeds to little domestic matters that were always near 
his heart, saying, “ Pray tell Doll I do not forget her, 
nor her little brat. She writes very cunningly and com- 
plimentally to me: I expect a letter of plain dealing from 
her; she is too modest to tell me whether she breeds or 
not. I wish a blessing upon her and her husband! The 
Lord make them fruitful in all that’s good. They are at 
leisure to write often, but indeed they are both idle and 
worthy of blame.”” On June the 28th of the following 
year (1651), only three days before Charles II. started from 
Stirling to make that invasion of England which was termi- 
nated by the battle of Worcester, Oliver writes again about 
his daughter Doll’s “ happy delivery,” and takes occasion 
to reprimand her husband’s extravagance. Richard, it ap- 
pears, from all accounts, was over hospitable and careless 
of money ; but there is nothing sordid, over frugal, or puri- 


tanically starch in these words of his great father—words 
which any English gentieman may use to an imprudent 


son. “J hear my son hath exceeded his allowance, and 
is in debt ; truly I cannot commend him therein, wisdom 
requiring his living within compass, and calling for it at 
his hands; and in my judgment the reputation arising 
from thence would have been more real honour than what 
is attained the other way. I believe vain men will speak 
well of him that does ill. I desire to be understood that 
I grudge him not laudable recreations, nor an honourable 
carriage of himself in them, nor is any matter of charge 
like to fall to my share a stick with me. Truly I can 
find in my heart to allow him not only a sufficiency, but 
more for his good; but if pleasure and self-satisfaction 
be made the business of a man’s life, so much cost laid 
out upon it, so much time spent in it as rather answers 
appetite than the will of God, or is comely before his 
saints, I scruple to feed this humour, and God forbid 
that his being my son should be his allowance to live not 
pleasingly to our heavenly Father, who hath raised me 
out of the dust to what I am.” 

Although Richard’s hospitable mode of living at Hurs- 
ley occasionally exceeded the rules of prudence, he became 
a happy and a reformed man through his marriage. 
Previously to that event his time was chiefly spent in the 
pursuit of London pleasures, of which gaming and drink- 
ing formed too considerable a part. He had been ad- 
mitted to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, but never studied 
much law. Nor had he more taste for war, remaining 
inactive, or active only in a gay city life, while his father 
was fighting the battles of the Long Parliament. It is 
said that he loved the society of Royalists, and was more 
than half a Royalist himself; but the tife he led would 
naturally associate him with gay young cavaliers rather 
than with the puritanical and strict Republicans: he 
might join in their pleasures without sharing their politi- 
cal sentiments ; and his earnestly entreating his father to 
save if possible the life of Charles I. is rather a proof 
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of his humane disposition and that averseness to shedding 
blood which he showed all through life, than a proof of 
any decided royalism. To his wife he was most tenderly 
devoted ; and the few testimonials that exist show that 
lady to have been worthy of his affection. John Maid- 
stone, a Commonwealth man, writing to Winthrop, the 
governor of the colony of Connecticut, in New England, 
says that Richard “ & to his lady a prudent, godly, 
practical Christian.”* Like all the members of the 
Cromwell family of whom anything is known, she was 
distinguished by the gracefulness of her manners and the 
purity of her morals. When his father accepted the Pro- 
tectorate, and became in fact the sovereign of three king- 
doms, Richard left his pleasant retirement in Hampshiret 
and the country sports to which he was much addicted, 
and represented the counties of Southampton and Mon- 
mouth in the Barebone or Little Parliament. In the 
following year, 1655, he was made first lord of trade and 
navigation. The appointment is thus announced by the 
Dutch ambassador Nieuport to the states-general :—“ On 
the 11th instant (Nov.) the lord-protector and his council 
have ordered that my Lord Richard Cromwell, with six 
lords of the council, seven of the judges, ten gentlemen of 
distinction, and about twenty merchants and aldermen of 
London, York, Newcastle, Yarmouth, Dover, and other 
sea-port towne, shall meet on the 7th December next in the 
painted chamber at Westminster, with power and autho- 
rity, all, or at léatt seven of them, to consider by what 
means and ways the traffick and navigation of this Re- 
public may be best promoted and regulated.”} In 1657 
he was elected chancellor of the university of Oxford, 
and narrowly escaped being crushed to death by the 
breaking down of the stairs at the Banqueting-house, 
Whitehall, as he was going with the rest of his members 
of the Shrunk Parliament to pay their respects to his 
highness the protector. Several of his bones were broken, 
but they were well-set, and he was “ very free from any 
fever or distemper that way.”’ “ This,” adds secretary 
Thurloe, “ hath been a very great affliction to his highness 
and family here. If a sparrow falls not to the ground 
without the providence of God, much less do such things 
fall upon a. person of his quality by chance. This rod . 
hath a veice, and the Lord give us all hearts to hear and 
obey it.”§ He was next sworn a privy-counsellor, and 
made a colonel in the army; and when his father thought 
it expedient to construct an Upper House, Richard took 
his seat in it as one of the lords. When his father was 
lying on his death-bed he seems to have seen more clearly 
than any of them that the system he had built up must 
fall with him. What followed is matter of general 
history ; but we may observe that Richard Cromwell 
was far from being the timid imbecile creature he has 
been too generally represented, and that the boldest and 
most able of men would in all probability have failed 
precisely as he did. Indeed it is extremely doubtful 
whether even Oliver himself, had he lived, could have 
kept off the Revolution and Restoration a twebvemonth 
longer. By desperate measures and a disregard of blood 
he might have preserved the authority his father had 
bequeathed him for a few months longer ; but Richard, 
as we have already noticed, was singularly averse to 
violence and bloodshed. When Colonel Howard told 
him that the ambition, intrigues, and treachery of Fleet- 
wood, Desborough, and his other relations were under- 
mining his authority (which was perfectly true), and that 
the best and only means of preserving himself was to cut 


* Thurloe, ‘ State Papers.’ 7 , 

+ Hursley Manor (not far from Winchester) had a good t 
and park. It subsequently came by purchase into the family of 
the Heathcotes, and Sir William pulled down the old house and 
built a new one. (Dr. Gough, in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes.’) 

t Thurloe, ‘ State Papers.’ 

§ ‘ Letter to Henry Cromwell.’ 
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off them, he replied, “ Every one shall see I will do no- 
body any harm. I never have done any, nor ever will. 
I shall be very much troubled if any one is injured upon 
my account; and instead of taking away the life of the 
least person in the nation for the preservation of my great- 
ness, Which is a burden to me, I would not have a drop 
of blood spilt.” Howard undertook to take everything 
upon himself, and to be answerable for the consequences : 
represented to him that a revolution must be fatal to him 
and his; that what his father had done must bring down 
vengeance upon the son; that in cutting off his per- 
fidious relations he would be but acting in self-defence ; 
and that in extinguishing the »nmindful and ungrateful 
satellites of his father, he would only be preventing 
anarchy and slaughter: but instead of being roused to 
vengeance, Richard replied that such violent counsels did 
not suit his nature; that his resolution was fixed, that he 
would have no blood spilt on his account. 


(To be continued.} 


THE BLACK DEATH. 


Tas history of medicine, like the art itself of which it 
recounts the changes, may be divided into two parts. 
It may be considered as a narrative of the diseases 
which have afflicted mankind, or of the effects of remedies 
on these maladies. In either point of view it is most 
useful to look back on the tale of bygone calamities, and 
read the future in the past. It is well to know the whole 
catalogue of remedies that have been tried against a 
given disorder, lest we should unwittingly repeat vain 
experiments, and imagine that we are combating a 
disease by a new method, when we are merely renewing 
some useless trial of Celsus or Galen; and it is well also 
to know the progress of ancient distem particularly 


those of the epidemic kind, that we may learn, if possible, 
from what social evils they spring, and by what social 
improvement they may be prevented. Every epidemic, 
indeed, is said to have its own genius; so that Syden- 
ham asserted that when a new one prevailed, he always 
lost several patients before he learned its peculiarities 


and the best methods of encountering them. But it is 
very possible that this difficulty, felt by the greatest 
of English physicians, may have arisen from the want 
of an ample history of disease; for as the stars seen in a 
winter sky seem innumerable to the uninstructed, but in 
reality are within the limits of number, so it may turn out 
that the varieties of epidemics are not really countless, 
but are capable of being enumerated and studied. 

Probably no one has contributed so much to this de- 
sirable end as Dr. Hecker of Berlin, who deserves, if 
any man ever did the title of “ the historian of disease.” 
Three of his works are on the Black Death, the Dancing 
Mania, and the Sweating Sickness—three noted epi- 
demics. The first of these in date, as well as in import- 
ance, is the ‘ Black Death,’ of which we will now give 
our readers some account, from Dr. Hecker’s work,* 
leaving the others for future opportunities. 

Great pestilences, he observes, are preceded by changes 
in the external world. “ The powers of creation come 
into violent collision; the sultry dryness of the atmo- 
sphere, the subterraneous thunders, the mist of overflow- 
ing waters, are the harbingers of destruction.” 

And as these physical phenomena go before, so moral 
changes of an equally striking stamp are sure to follow. 
The excitement produced by a sweeping epidemic is so 
strong that some considerable alteration for good or evil 
necessarily takes place in the moral character of nations, 
and they either attain a higher degree of virtue, or sink 
deeper into ignoranee and vice. The most memorable 


* ‘The Black Death in the Fourteenth Century,’ from the 
German of J. F. C. Hecker, M.D., translated by B.G, Babington, 
M.D, London, 1833. 
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example of this theory is a great pestilence of the four- 
teenth century, which ravaged Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
It was a true oriental plague, and received the name of 
the “ Black Death,” from the black spots, indicative of 
a putrid decomposition, which appeared myer the skin, 
In Italy it was called /a mortalitd grande, the great 
mortality. 

It is this pestilence which is beautifully described by 
Boccacio, in the introduction to his ‘ Decameron.’ The 
symptoms were those of the ordinary plague, which may 
be defined as an inflammatory fever, accompanied by 
swellings of the glands, and commonly running its course 
in a few days, But the Black Death was also attended 
by an expectoration of blood, the lungs being attacked 
with carbuncular inflammation, which must have greatly 
added to the fatality of the other symptoms. After its 
first fury, however, was spent, the epidemic passed into 
the usual form of the oriental plague, hemorrhage being 
no longer an essential symptom. This fearful pestilence 
had been preceded by earthquakes and famine; “ from 
China to the Atlantic the foundations of the earth were 
shaken; throughout Asia and Europe the atmosphere 
was in commotion, and endangered by its baneful in- 
fluence both vegetable and animal life.”” 

These convulsions in the frame of the globe began in 
China in 1333, fifteen years before the plague broke out 
in Europe. A drought, accompanied by famine, com- 
menced in the country watered by the rivers Kiang and 
Hoai. Four hundred thousand persons perished in the 
floods caused by violent torrents of rain; while in the 
district of Tche, after an unexampled drought, five mil- 
lions of people are supposed to have been carried off by 
a plague. Droughts and deluges, famine, and earth- 
quakes appear to have followed each other with frightful 
rapidity. Mountains fell in; and on one occasion, after 
three months’ rain, seven cities were destroyed by inun- 
dations. The fury of the elements did not subside in 
China till 1347. 

In Europe the signs of terrestrial commotion began in 
1348. In Cyprus the plague had already broken out, 
when the island was shaken by an corthqunke, accom- 
panied by so tremendous a hurricane, that the inhabitants 
fled in all directions. Previous to the earthquake a 
pestiferous wind blew, of so deadly a stamp that many 
fell down suddenly and expired in agoni¢s. Dr. Hecker 
observes that this is one of the rarest of all phenomena, 
as nothing is more constant than the composition of 
the atmosphere, naturalists never having been able to 
discover foreign and pernicious ingredients in the air 
carrying disease oyer whole portions of the earth, as is 
recorded to have taken place in 1348. We must remark, 
however, that the human body is often a more delicate 
test than any philosophical instrument; and the Italian 
Sirocco and Egyptian Khamsin have far more striking 
effects on the body than could have been anticipated 
from their mere heat and dryness. The depressing 
powers of the east wind, too, do not yet admit of any satis- 
factory explanation. This poisonous vapour was not con- 
fined to Cyprus, for German chroniclers inform us that a 
thick stinking mist adyanced from the east, and spread 
over Italy. 

The earthquakes extended over a great part of Europe; 

in Carinthia thirty villages, together with all the 
churches, were destroyed ; and more than a thousand 
dead bodies were taken out of the ruins. These earth- 
quakes recurred until the year 1360, in Germany, France, 
Silesia, Poland, England, Denmark, and even farther 
north. 
Rains, floods, and failures of crops were general ; and 
famine of course followed in their train. In the larger 
cities of Italy they were obliged, in the spring of 1347, 
distribute bread among the poor ; at Florence large bake- 
houses were built, from which, in April, 94,000 loaves, 
each weighing twelye ounces, were given out every day. 
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As to the sources of the epidemic, it is probable that 
there were two; the plague originating in Europe itself, 
where for centuries it was a common disease, and also 
being propagated by contagion from the East. The spit- 
ting of blood, the infallible attendant on this epidemic 
when it appeared in its severest form, is not mentioned 
in all the reports; and it is very possible that the 
ordinary disease, without the expectoration of blood, 
was the native plague, while the more malignant species 
was introduced. The disease, says Dr. Hecker, was 
a consequence of violent commotions in the earth’s or- 
ganism. 

As to the mortality of the Black Death, it is difficult 
to estimate its ravages numerically. In the fourteenth 
century Europe was-but half civilised, and to count with 
accuracy is one of the last of social refinements. The 
accounts, therefore, of the mortality are somewhat vague, 
and perhaps in certain instances exaggerated; though 
the largeness of the uumbers tallies well with the entire 
depopulation of many cities and countries. In China 
more than thirteen millions are said to have died; and 
it was reported to Pope Clement, at Avignon, that in 
the East 24,000,000 had fallen victims to the plague; 
and this estimate probably did not include China. At 
the height of the epidemic from 10,000 to 15,000 are 
said to have died daily at Cairo—a number equal to 
those carried off in the whole course of some great mo- 
dern plagues. 

In Caramania and Cesarea none were left alive; on 
roads, in camps and caravansaries, unburied bodies alone 
were seen; Cyprus lost almost all its inhabitants; and 
in the Mediterranean, as well as the North Sea, ships 
without crews were often seen driving along at the 
mercy of the winds and waves. In some of the towns 
of Europe the deaths from the Black Plague were as 
follows :— 

In Florence, 60,000; in Venice, 100,000; in Mar- 
seilies (in one month), 16,000; in Siena, 70,000; in 
Paris, 50,000; in St. Denys, 14,000; in Avignon, 
60,000; in Strasburg, 16,000; in Lubeck, 9000; 
in Basle, 14,000; in Erfurt, at least 16,000; in Wei- 
mar, 5000; in Limburg, 2500; in London, at least 
100,000 ; in Norwich, 51,000. To which may be 
added—Franciscan Friars in Germany, 124,434 ; Mino- 
rites in Italy, 30,000. 

Alfonso T. died of it, at the siege of Gibraltar, in March, 
1350; Johanna, queen of Navarre, daughter of Louis X., 
and Johanna of Burgundy, wife of King Philip of Valois, 
also fell a sacrifice to thir plague, as well as great num- 
bers of other distinguished persons. Five hundred per- 
sons died daily in the Hdtel-Dieu, under the care of the 
Sisters of Charity, who displayed the finest traits of 
Christian heroism. They, too, died, evidently from con- 
tagion, but there was no deficiency of candidates to fill 
up their ranks and devote themselves to the sacred 
calling. 

The church-yards were soon unable to contain the 
dead. At Avignon, the pope found it necessary to con- 
secrate the Rhone, that bodies might be thrown into it 
without delay. At Vienna, the interment of corpses in 
the churches and church-yards was forbidden, and the 
dead were placed by layers, in thousands, in six large 
pits outside the city, as had been already done at Cairo 
and Paris. 

“In many places, it was rumoured that plague patients 
were buried alive, as may sometimes happen through 
senseless alarm and indecent haste; and thus the horror 
of the distressed people was everywhere increased. In 
Erfurt, after the church-yards were filled, 12,000 corpses 
were thrown into eleven great pits; and the like might, 
more or less exactly, be stated with respect to all the 
larger cities. Funeral ceremonies, the last consolation of 
the survivors, were everywhere impracticable.” 

In Germany, according to an account which Dr. 
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Hecker thinks probable, there died “ only” 1,244,000 
inhabitants. But this country was more spared than 
others ; while Italy, on the contrary, is said to have lost 
one-half of its inhabitants. It ie said that in all England 
scarcely one-tenth of the population remained alive, but 
this is clearly an exaggeration. Yet these immense losses 
were soon repaired. Marriages, of course, became more 
numerous; and the population of great cities would be 
rapidly made up by immigration from less important 
places. The arts of peace and war proceeded as usual ; 
the battle raged, the spinning-wheel went round, the fields 
gave their wouted harvest, and in a few years the Black 
Death, though never to be utterly forgotten, would be far 
less frequently remembered. So vast and terrible an 
eveut, or rather so dreadful a series of events, interrupt- 
ing, as might easily be imagined, the usual order of the 
universe, must have had deep moral effects, for good or 
evil. So awful a calamity, desolating whole provinces, 
and making death the familiar topic of all conversation, 
and the common theme of every man’s thoughts, must 
assuredly have produced the reformation of many an 
offender, and infused some sense of religion into the 
dullest mind. Yet, as Luther observed that “human 
nature is like a drunken trooper on horseback, for if you 
set it up on one side, down it falls on the other,” so im 
this memorable era affrighted Europe leaped over reli- 
gion into fanaticism. 

The most remarkable example of this distorted zeal 
was the reappearance of the Flagellants. As far back as 
the eleventh century many believers did penance by fla- 
gellation; but St. Anthony, in 1231, is said to have been 
the author of these solemn processions. In 1334, fourteen 
years before the great plague, the sermon of Venturinus, 
a Dominican friar, induced more than ten thousand 
persons to undertake a pilgrimage, which they performed, 
scourging themselves in the churches. In 1349 two 
hundred Flagellants first entered Strasburg, where they 
were warmly received, and made many converts. At 
length their sanctity was questioned, and the doors of 
houses and churches were shut against them. The wild 
and unruly conduct of these enthusiasts was far from 
agreeable to the Romish Church, whose authority they 
disregarded so far as even to give absolution to each 
other. Their heretical excesses were condemned by au- 
thority ; and as the Flagellants gradually lost their popu- 
larity, the laws enacted against them were easily executed ; 
so that at last these unfortunate fanatics were persecuted 
in several places with relentless severity. Bishop Precz- 
law of Breslaw condemned one of their masters to death, 
and had him publicly burnt. Yet this particular form 
of fanaticism by no means died out with the plague of 
the fourteenth century, and processions of the Cross- 
bearers, or Flagellants, were seen in Italy as late as 
1710. 

The alte Geisselerlied, or ancient song of the Flagel- 
lants, given by Dr. Hecker, is an exhortation to repent- 
ance, in the rudest style, yet not destitute of a certain 
poetic vein. 

But the moral convulsion resulting from this epidemic 
produced a result worse than the worst excesses of the 
Flagellants, we mean the cruel persecutions of the Jews. 
They were suspected of having poisoned the wells or 
infected the air, and were, in consequence, sometimes 
given up to the fury of the populace, and sometimes 
murdered, according to the forms of law, by the sentence 
of tribunals. They were put to the torture until the 
required answer was obtained, and then burnt alive on 
their own evidence. At Spires, the Jews, driven to 
despair, burned themselves in their own houses; at 
Esslingen they consumed themselves in their synagogue. 

Fanaticism and persecution naturally went hand in 
hand; and the entrance of the Flagellants into a city 
would be a signal for the massacre of the Jews. In 
Mayence alone, which the Flagellants entered in August, 
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12,000 Jews are said to have» beén put to a cruel 
death. 

An account of so remarkable an epidemic would not 
be complete without some account of the preventive and 
curative measures by which it was attempted to combat 
the pestilence, however ineffectual they may have been. 

The physicians of the fourteenth century did what 
human intellect could do, in the actual state of the medi- 
cal art. The medical faculty of Paris, the most celebrated 
of the time, gave their opinion at length as to the causes of 
the pestilence and the best means of checking its progress. 
They supposed the disease to arise from vapours produced 
by the influence of the heavenly constellations; and 
predicted that the mist caused by these astral influences 
would be converted into a stinking deleterious rain, by 
which the air would be purified. ‘To protect every one 
from the effects of this rain, they advised that large fires 
should be kindled of vine-wood, green laurel, or other 
green wood ; and that large quantities of wormwood or 
chamomile should be burnt both in the market-places 
and in houses. Among their precautions, one is that fat 
people should not sit in the sunshine. If it rains, a little 
treacle is to be taken after dinner. By this we apprehend 
_ is not to be understood the treacle procured by refining 
sugar, which would scarcely be known at that time, but 
the Venice treacle, or theriaca, a celebrated compound 
of honey and aromatics. It is not, however, in this 
paper of the Parisian College that Dr. Hecker thinks the 
medical tact of that age is to be found; but he apologises 
for its weakness from the painful necessity under which 
the Faculty found themselves, “of being wise at com- 
mand, and of firing a point-blank shot of erudition at an 
enemy who enveloped himself ina dark mist, of the 
nature of which they had no conception.” 

Gentilis of Foligno, Guy de Chauliac, and Galeazzo 
di Santa Sofia, contemporary physicians, all wrote on 
this plague, and showed sufficient good sense in their 
advice. They were all aware that it was contagious ; so 
that Dr. Maclean’s} supposition, that the doctrine of 
contagion was first promulgated in 1547, is quite 
erroneous. / 

Santa Sofia was in favour of bleeding and purgatives, 
but against bleeding till fainting was produced ; and he 
advised strengthening of the heart and prevention of pu- 
trescence; appropriate regimen; improvement of the 
air; and the treatment of swelled glands and inflamma- 
tory boils with emollient or even stimulant poultices 
(such as those made with mustard or the bulbs of the 
lily), as well as with red-hot gold and iron. Lastly, 
he recommended attention to prominent symptoms, that 
is to say, that each case should be treated according to 
its characteristic peculiarities, and not merely with 
reference to the name of the disease. 

The first enactment for the separation of the infected 
from the healthy originated with Viscount Bernabo, and 
is dated January 17th, 1374. 

Dr. Hecker does not say when the Black Death termi- 
nated, except, parenthetically, in a passage where he 
speaks of Valescus of Tarenta, “ who, during the last 
visitation of the Black Death, in 1382, practised as a 
P, pamm at Montpellier.”” In the majority of places it 

ad ceased, we believe, long before this. On the whole, 
whether we consider the vast surface of the world ravaged 
by the Black Death, or the multitudes whom it swept 
away, it must be allowed a frightful pre-eminence, and 
most probably be considered as the greatest pestilence 
on record. 


Economical Buoys.—In sailing along the broken and 
dangerous parts of the coast of Sweden, Mr. Laing, the tra- 
veller, noticed the simple and economical buoys made use 
of to point out the intricacies of the channel. They are, he 
says, “of a better and far less expensive kind than those 
used in our sea-ways: a pole, or branch of a tree, not thicker 
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than a walking-stick, is anchored by one end, so that it 
stands upright in the water ;—it presents no surface, like 
our kegs or barrel-shaped buoys, for the waves to act upon ; 
it can never drag its anchor, or be broken loose by the force 
of the sea; is very visible with a tuft of the small branches 
left upon the top of the stick ; is easily replaced—and costs 
only a rope, a stone, anda pole. It would be impossible to 
navigate along this coast without a succession of buoys close 
to each other; which it would require an enormous sum to 
keep up, if the Swedes used our expensive kind of buoy to 
mark out every sunk rock and turn in these intricate chan- 
nels.” —Laing’s Tour in Sweden. 


Tron Instruments in France.—I have seen trees nearly 
twenty feet in circumference taken down with the hatchet, 
and so hacked and split in the operation as to be frequently 
left to rot where they are felled. Upon such occasions | 
have often wished that I could have shown the inexperi- 
enced natives and ignorant officials how neatly a couple of 
Scottish foresters, with their “cross-cut saws,” would have 
taken down the trees. But the unskilfulness of the pea- 
santry is not to be wondered at; neither is the simple na- 
ture of their tools a matter of astonishment. The selfish 
policy of the government is the cause of both. The price of 
iron is maintained so exorbitantly high, that none but the 
wealthier classes (and they but seldom) are in the practice 
of using it for any purpose where wood can be substituted. 
In the south of France a good useful spade is never seen, 
an iron rake very seldom, and their saws and other carpen- 
ter’s tools are of a most inferior quality ; indeed, in all 
their implements for agriculture and other purposes the 
French are (as I once heard a liberal native of that country 
observe) full two hundred years behind us.—Murray’s Sum- 
mer in the Pyrenees. 





Predominance of Saxon in the English Language.—The 
English language consists of about thirty-eight thousand 
words. This includes of course not ouly radical words, but 
all derivatives, except the preterites and participles of verbs ; 
to which must be added some few terms which, though set 
down in the dictionaries, are either obsolete or have never 
ceased to be considered foreign. Of these about twenty- 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. The majority of the rest, in what proportions we 
cannot say, are Latin and Greek ; Latin however has the 
larger share. Sharon Turner has adduced passages 
from a series of our most popular writers. ‘The passages in 

uestion are from the Bible, Shakspere, Milton, Cowley, 

homson, Addison, Spenser, Locke, Pope, Young, Swift, 
Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, and Johnson. In five verses 
out of Genesis, containing one hundred and thirty words, 
there are only five not Saxon. In as many verses out of 
the Gospel of St. John, containing seventy-four words, 
there are only two not Saxon. Of the remaining passages, 
that from Shakspere contains eighty-one words; of these 
the words not Saxon are thirteen: that from Milton ninety ; 
not Saxon, sixteen: that from Cowley seventy-six; not 
Saxon, ten: that from Thomson seventy-eight ; not Saxon, 
fourteen: that from Addison seventy-nine; not Saxon, 
fifteen: that from Spenser seventy-two; not Saxon, four- 
teen: that from Locke ninety-four; not Saxon, twenty: 
that from Pope eighty-four; not Saxon, twenty-eight: that 
from Young ninety-six; not Saxon, twenty-one: that from 
Swift eighty-seven ; in which nine only are not Saxon: that 
from Robertson one hundred and fourteen; not Saxon, 
thirty-four: that from Hume one hundred and one; not 
Saxon, thirty-eight: that from Gibbon eighty; not Saxon, 
thirty-one: that from Johnson eighty-seven; not Saxon, 
twenty-one. In none of these passages is the number of 
foreign words greater than one-third; in many of them less 
than one-tenth. In all there are fourteen hundred and 
ninety-two words, of which only two hundred and ninety- 
six are not Saxon. If we were to take this as a criterion, 
the Saxon would constitute about four-fifths of the lan- 
guage, instead of five-eighths—or about thirty-two fortieths, 
instead of twenty-five fortieths—Edinburgh Review, No. 
CXLI. 
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